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““Two dozen requisites rather,” we 
‘hear the reader respond. ‘‘ A good super- 
intendent, good teachers, good scholars, 
good text-books, good music, good attend- 
ance, and soon.” Still, we must contend 
that two things stand out so prominently 
before all others that they are indispensa- 
ble, if we would make our Sunday schools 
the best possible. We grant that a band of 
earnest, devout men and women, prompted 
and led by the Spirit of God, can accom- 
plish much by meeting every Sunday five 
or six times their number of boys and girls 
for the purpose of religious instruction, 
whether they go prepared for their work or 
not, whether they use ‘‘ Lesson Papers” or 
not, whether they all teach the same sub- 
ject, or as many as they have classes; but 
we deny that the most good can be done, 
the best instruction given, without a weekly 
teachers’ meeting and one subject for the 
whole school. We admit that there are 
good Sunday schools that seldom or never 
hold teachers’ meetings, and that there are 
good ones in which one teacher has this 
text-book, and another that, and the third 
none at all; but we do not admit that they 
are as good as#they can be made. The 
schools whose teachers do not meet to be 
taught by some one competent to give them 
instruction, and those where the devotional 
services relate to one subject, the address 
to another, and the class-lessons to as many 
as there are classes to be taught, fail to ac- 
complish the highest good, and probably 
fail to do all that they might. We main- 
tain that the half dozen or half hundred 
men and women who may have the good 
fortune to be teachers in any Sunday school 


will be able to do much more for their 
classes, if some time in the week they meet 
together and receive from their minister 
such help as he is able to give. We care 
not how religious, how wise, how earnest, or 
how faithful they may be, they cannot at- 
tend a well-conducted teachers’ meeting 
without profit. They are sure, during the 
hour they are together, to have their minds 
directed to the subject they are to teach the 
next Sunday. Its difficult points will be 
explained and illustrated ; what seems com- 
mon-place will be shown to be full of mean- 
ing; references to the lesson or parts of it 
will be named; the opinions of different 
teachers will be expressed, interest will. be 
sure to be awakened, and all present en- 
abled to go before their classes better*pre- 
pared than they otherwise would be. 

The utility of a weekly teachers’ meeting 
depends largely upon one lesson for the 
whole school, and thorough study of that 
lesson by the minister or superintendent, 
before the meeting is held. Of the one 
lesson we shall speak in a moment. Let 
us say here, that the minister can be en- 
gaged in no better work than that of pre- 
paring himself for the teachers’ meeting, 
the Sunday-school address, and the Sunday 
Bible class. We will not put his prepara- 
tion for these a whit below that for the pul- 
pit. He can do as much good by unfolding 
the Sunday-school lesson to the teachers, 
leading them to feel-its value and under- 
stand its central truth, presenting it to the 
school in an appropriate address, and to a 
class of adults in some different form, as by 
any labors in the pulpit or out of it. We 
are persuaded, too, that he can get as much 
good. He will be enabled to get at the 
opinions, doubts, and difficulties of many to 
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whom he preaches, as otherwise he would 
not. He will get his sermons from them as 
much as from books and his own medita- 
tions; and they will be such as people will 
need and wish to hear, — direct, practical, 
and earnest. 

The teachers’ meeting should be devoted 
chiefly to the consideration of the next Sun- 
day’s lesson. There must be one lesson, 
one subject for the whole school, if the 
teachers are to be taught to the best ad- 
vantage. But this is not the only reason 
for the one-lesson system. If all the classes 
study one subject, so much towards unity is 
gained. The devotional service, the hymns, 
and the address can easily be adapted to 
that subject; appropriate verses of Scrip- 
ture can be repeated, and appropriate selec- 
tions in poetry and prose read. Every thing 
can be brought to bear on one point, and 
all made to feel the importance of that 
point. 

Let us suppose the lesson for the first 
Sunday in December to be treated in ac- 
cordance with this method. A teachers’ 
meeting is appointed, we will say, for the 
Friday evening previous. The minister 
goes to it, having given several hours’ close 
thought to the subject to be considered. It is 
‘*patience.” He reads what is said about it 
in the ‘“‘Guipx.” He then turnsto the ‘‘ les- 
sons,” and begins to ask the questions for 
young scholars of each teacher in turn. It 
will take but a few minutes, and be profitable 
as well as pleasant to have these simple ques- 
tions answered by those of mature years. 
He next comes to the questions for the older 
scholars. He puts them in the order in 
which they occur, sees that they are an- 
swered correctly, enlarges upon them, il- 
lustrates them, refers to facts, articles, hymns 
and Scripture texts bearing on them. He 
asks questions not in the lesson, and urges 
all to do the same. He calls on the super- 
intendent and teachers for all the sugges- 
tions they can make as to the way in which 
the lesson can be made interesting to chil- 
dren and fixed in their minds. All go away 
feeling that they know something about pa- 
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tience, understand its importance, and long 
to say something about it to those under 
their charge. When Sunday comes, all, 
from the oldest to the youngest, know what 
and where the lesson is; the minister, the 
superintendent, the teachers, are familiar 
with it; every thing is chosen and arranged 
in harmony with it; Miss Haven reads an 
appropriate selection, Mabel Gray and 
Johnny Green recite appropriate pieces, 
and their delighted parents are present to 
hear them. When the school is over, all 
leave with healthy impressions on their 
minds and hearts, and anxious to know 
whether ‘‘ Godliness,” the subject for the 
next Sunday, can be made as fruitful and 
agreeable as this has been. 

There is no comparison between a Sun- 
day school conducted in this way and one 
where the opening exercise tends one way 
and the general remarks another, where no 
blackboard is used, where there are no 
teachers’ meetings and no uniform lessons, 
but where Mrs. A uses ‘‘ Questions on 
Matthew,” and Miss B *‘ Questions on the 
Life of Christ,” and Mrs. C ‘* Questions on 
Christian Morals,” and Miss D the ‘* Prac- 
tical Question Book,” and Mr. E has be- 
come tired of question books, and is trying 
to explain the difficult things in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans to his class of boys. 
The difference between the two schools is 
as great as that between order and chaos. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
has published Lesson Papers for three years. 
For two and a half years they have been de- 
voted to the life and teachings of Jesus. 
If, during this time, teachegs’ meetings had 
been held every week by all our schools 
and regularly attended, if ministers, super- | 
intendents, and teachers had faithfully pre- 
pared themselves for the work in hand, how 
much greater would have been the good ac- 
complished. Where teachers’ meetings have 
been held, they have not been, in most 
instances, sufficiently prepared for or at- 
tended. Ministers have not, as a rule, 
taken interest enough in the ‘‘lessons.” At 
the Sunday-school sessions there has been a , 
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lack of concentrated effort. The faithful 
work bestowed by the late Secretary on the 
‘‘Guipe” and ‘ Lessons” has not been 
properly followed up by those who manage 
and instruct our Sunday schools, and, in 
consequence, they have not derived from it 
half so much benefit as it was capable of 
affording. 

We wish that teachers’ meetings and the 
one-lesson system might receive the atten- 
tion they deserve. If all our Sunday 
schools would begin the next year by pur- 
suing some such course as we have marked 
out; if all our ministers would give the 
matter their earnest attention; if all who 
teach would go to teachers’ meetings, and by 
other means carefully prepare themselves to 
give instruction; if one leading thought, in- 
terest, and purpose could be made to per- 
vade our schools, we should derive far 
greater results from them than we do now. 
We hope that all interested in them will 
consider, during the month of December, 
whether some profit cannot be derived from 
these remarks. We are confident that all 
our Sunday schools can be improved, and 
that we have suggested two highly im- 
portant methods of improving them. We 
advise those who do not pursue these meth- 
ods to adopt them, and those who do pur- 
sue them to do so with greater vigor and 
determination. 


BLACKBOARD EXERCISES. 


Tue blackboard has been introduced into 
many Sunday schools and used with success. 
The chief advantage derived from it is, that 
when one lesson is taught the whole school, 
or the greater part of it, some of its promi- 
nent truths can be presented in this way 
so as to attract attention and fix them in the 
mind. The object of a blackboard should 
not be simply to create a sensation; yet it 
may be so used that this will be its only 

‘effect. We have seen very ingenious dia- 
grams, designed to be put upon the board, 
which we think would give most children 
about as correct an idea of what was meant 
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to be presented, as the Ten Commandments 
written in Hebrew would give them of duty, 
or the Lord’s Prayer written in Greek 
would give them of devotion. The black- 
board should not be used merely to please 
the scholars, or to show the ingenuity of 
the minister or superintendent. It should 
serve the purpose of bringing the lesson, or 
some of its leading ideas, more vividly be- 
fore the mind, and so fixing it more firmly 
in the memory. We believe that much 
would be gained by putting on the board 
each Sunday of the present month a few 
words contained in or suggested by the 
lesson. The following diagrams might be 
written before the school assembled, and 
attention called to them before the class- 
lessons; or they might be written while the 
classes were reciting, and attention called 
to them before the cluse of the school: — 


Add to Temperance, Patience. 


BEARING. 

DoInc. 

WAITING. 

PATIENCE OF GOD =LONG-SUF- 
FERING (IN THE BIBLE). 


Patience leads to 


PATIENT 


Impatience leads to 


Success, Faure, 
CoNTENTMENT, DIsconteENT, 
PrAcE, Discorp, 
&e. &e. 


‘* Let Patience have her perfect work.” 


Add to Patience, Godliness, 
GODLINESS = PIETY. 


LOvE TO 


PIETY = REVERENCE FOR > GOD. 
WorsHIP oF 
Is PROFITABLE UNTO ALL 
T A 
GODLINESS ee 


Wirs ConrTENTMENT IS 
Great GAIN. 
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Add to Godliness, Brotherly Kindness. 


BROTHERLY KINDNESS = 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 


FAMILY. 
' of CountTrRY. 
BRETHREN the { Carina. 
same | FAITH. 
| Wortp. 


‘« Tet Brotherly Love continue.” 


Add to Brotherly Kindness, Charity. 


CHARITY = CHRISTIAN LOVE (IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT). 


LovE To Gop. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE = Love TO Man. 


( Generosity, ‘ CHARITY. 
LOVE TO | Canvor, 
MAN = SympaTHy, 
AFFECTION. 


We will say, for the benefit of super- 
intendents whose schools have not yet 
finished the lessons on the Life and Teach- 

_ings of Jesus, that some of the leading 
ideas in those lessons can be put on the 
board in the same way. ‘They can prepare 
a diagram, showing where the event oc- 
curred; in what year of Jesus’ ministry ; 
how long before his crucifixion; what event 
immediately preceded; what immediately 
followed, &c. Moral ideas, as well as 
historical facts, may be presented by some 
such words as the following: On this oc- 
casion Jesus prominently manifested (faith, 
power, love, or patience, as the case may 
be). The disciples (believed, doubted, 
or were troubled). The people (were as- 
tonished at his doctrine, or sought to kill 
him). We should learn from this (forti- 
tude, mercy, trust, or humility). We do 
not believe a blackboard to be half so 
valuable as earnest, intelligent, Christian 
teachers, but we do believe it to be entirely 
proper and highly important. We advise 
all schools that have not one to get one, 
and all that have one to use it. 
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LESSON V. 
PATIENCE. 


1. The Word defined. The word ‘‘ pa- 
tience ” is used in three distinct senses. It 
means (1) calm endurance of pain, reproach, 
or insult; (2) continued effort to accomplish 
an object; and (3) contented waiting for 
what we expect to take place. We ascribe 
patience to the sick man who lies week after 
week in his bed, bearing pain without a 
murmur orcomplaint. We ascribe patience 
to the man who, when blamed or taunted 
for what he bas said or done, keeps with 
unruffied temper the even tenor of his way. 
We ascribe patience to him who, having 
started in a course that he believes to be 
right, diligently pursues it in spite of ob- 
stacles that beset him. We ascribe pa- 
tience to him who, while expecting and 
desiring some event, waits for it without 
fretfulness or irritation. Patience is used 
in the New Testament, in each of the three 
senses we have named. Where it is said 
(2 Thess. i. 4), ‘“‘ We ourselves glory in 
you in the churches of God, for your pa- 
tience and faith in all your persecutions 
and tribulations that ye endure,” it is used 
in the first of these senses. Where it is said 
(Heb. xii. 1), ‘‘ Let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us,” it is used 
in the second of these senses. Where it is 
said (Rom. viii. 25), ‘‘ If we hope for that 
we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it,” it is used in the third of these 
senses. 

Patience serenely bears, constantly la- 
bors, and contentedly waits It differs from 
perseverance, in having a wider meaning, 
and never being applied to persistence in 
a bad course. It differs from fortitude, in 
that the latter implies a greater degree of 
courage. It. differs from forbearance, in 
that the latter has no reference to the spirit 
or temper which causes it. It differs from 
resignation, in that the latter implies com- 
plete submission to the will of God. It 
differs from stoicism, in that the latter im- 
plies perfect indifference to pleasure and 
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pain, and is calm because insensible, or 
professing to be so. 

2. The Patience.of Jesus. No virtue is 
more prominent than this in the character 
of Jesus. When we remember the small 
return of love he received from the world, 
the ingratitude of many whom he healed, 
the turning away of those whom he miracu- 
lously fed, the stubbornness of the Jews, 
the frequent unbelief of his disciples, the 
little favor his doctrines obtained, we are 
surprised that this virtue is not sometimes 
lost. But, so far from it, we see the cold 
reception with which he is met, the want of 
faith his followers show, their misconception 
of his plain and oft repeated assertions; we 
notice the finger of scorn pointed by the 
Jews, the irritating words they utter, the 
persistency with which they ascribe his 
works to Beelzebub; we mark his betrayal 
by one of his chosen number, his denial by 
another, and the flight of all in his last 
hour; we behold his sufferings in the 
garden, the arrest, the mock trial, the 
stinging insults, the crown of thorns pierc- 
ing his brow, the bearing the cross until 
he totters beneath its load, the agonies of 
Calvary ; yet we find an enduring and sub- 
missive patience in all these trials. Never, 
through the life of discouragement, suf- 
fering, and sorrow which he leads, does a 
murmur pass his lips. 

8. The Patience of God. We often 
speak of God’s power, wisdom, goodness, 
mercy, and love; but we do not often speak 
of his patience. Perhaps we seldom think 
of it. But why should we not often think 
and speak of it as one of his attributes ? 
The Seripturé’ repeatedly allude to him 
as long-suffering and forbearing. Paul 
calls him the God of patience, meaning 
the God who gives this quality to his 
children, But can he impart any thing 
that he does not possess? Patience, then, 
is an attribute of God, as much as goodness 
or mercy. Like all his attributes, it is 
infinite and perfect. It never has given 
out, never in the least abated, and it 
never will. He works by the slow process 
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of natural laws, waiting, in many instances, 
thousands of years for his purposes to be 
accomplished. Men profane and blaspheme 
his name, violate his commands, slight his 
offers, disregard bis promises, but he ever 
looks on them with compassion. He never 
gives up, he tries plan after plan; or rather, 
it should be said, with him every thing 
pertains to one great plan, to bring about 
what he desires. ‘* He chastens us not for 
his pleasure, but for our profit, that we 
may be partakers of his holiness;” his 
punishments are benefactions, his curses 
benedictions. He will bear on patiently, 
work on patiently, until all evil and sin are 
done away. 

4, The Value of Patience. ‘Hardly any 
quality is more commendable than this, 
hardly any more essential, hardly any more 
frequently required. In fact, we need it all 
the time. It is only once in a while that 
we are called to be brave, forgiving, or 
generous, but there is scarcely an hour that 
we are not called to exercise patience. It 
is needed in our labors and in our rest, in 
our business and in our pleasures, when we 
wait and when we proceed, when we speak 
and when we listen, when we are at home 
and when we are abroad. Like love, truth- 
fulness, and reverence, it needs to pervade 


our lives. Shakespeare well calls it one 
of “the king-becoming graces.” Wuat 
trait of character is more beautiful! What 


more precious! He who has it, in a high 
degree, is blest indeed. His temper re- 
mains calm where that of others would be 
disturbed. He sweetly endures where others 
would bitterly complain. He peacefully 
waits where others would restlessly change. 
He is more likely to recover when sick. He 
is more to be relied on in an emergency. He 
is happier himself and renders those around 
him happier. He is of more use to himself 
and of more use to the world. He is a 
nobler man, a more worthy child of God, a 
more consistent Christian. He is better 
fitted for the duties of earth and better 
fitted for the joys of Heaven. He always 
has the advantage. His rest is more peace- 
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ful and refreshing; his labors easier and 
more effective; his thought clearer; his 
hand steadier; his friendships and affec- 
tions more uniform and constant than those 
of the man in whom this virtue is weak. 
He saves himself from the needless fret, 
worry, uneasiness, and complaint that mar 
so many lives. 

5. How to become more Patient. To 
grow in patience, we must use the same 
means that we would to grow in any of the 
other virtues and graces. 1. We need to 
meditate on it, until we become persuaded 
that it is something that we must acquire 
in a greater measure. We need to think 
how much more we might do and enjoy, 
how much misery we might save ourselves, 
how much happier we might render others, 
if our patience never gave out. We need 
to recall the glorious examples of patience 
which the world has seen, — how nobly men 
have suffered, how unceasingly they have 
labored for worthy causes, and how long 
they have waited for expected good, be- 
cause they possessed it. We need to re- 
flect how earnestly the Scriptures commend 
it, and bow sinful it is in us to make no ef- 

fort to growin it. 2. We need to ask God 
for more of it. He is the source of all vir- 
tues, the giver of “every good and every 
perfect gift.” One of the ways to get any 
blessing is to pray for it. When we feel 
that there is some spiritual good that we 
must have, or some spiritual evil that we 
must resist, we instinctively look above for 
help. If we really feel that we must be 
more patient, we shall naturally ask God 
for direction and strength to enable us to 
be so. 3. We need to use diligently and 
vigorously our own powers; we must re- 
solve to be patient, and be watchful lest 
we allow ourselves to be impatient. Almost 
every thing depends on the will. Let this 
be put forth with unswerving strength, and 
we shall be pretty sure to gain what we de- 
sire. 


‘‘ In your patience possess ye your souls.” 
— Luke xxi. 19. 
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LESSON VI. 


GODLINESS. 


Tuer words ‘‘ godliness” and ‘‘ godly ” 
are not so often used in the present age as 
‘‘ piety” and ‘* pious,” — words exactly 
synonymous. The godly man is the pious 
man; and the pious man is the devout, 
reverent, God-loving man. Piety or god- 
liness consists in love to God, reverence 
for God, and worship of God. 

1. Love to God. It is not difficult to 
show even a young child that God is the 
proper object of our highest love. He can 
be told that God has made him; that he 
has given him his hands, his feet, his eyes, 
his ears. He can be told of God’s power 
and wisdom, and that he always uses these 
for the best good of the creatures he has 
made. He can be told of God’s guardian 
care for all. He can be told of God’s 
goodness as seen in his works; of the won- 
derful and beneficent adaptation of light 
and darkness, cold and heat, land, water, 
fire, and air, to the wants of man ; of forms 
and colors that please the eye; of sounds 
that delight the ear; of flavors that are 
agreeable to the taste. He can be told of 
God’s abundant provision for our spiritual 
wants ; that he has given us conscience, and 
the Bible, and his Son Jesus Christ, and 
his Holy Spirit. He can be told of God’s 
mercy to all, and of his love to all. When 
he has been told how good God is, how he 
loves and cares for us, it is easy to present 
to his mind the truth that God ought to be 
loved in return. 

2. Reverence for God. In the same 
way the child can be shoWn that God 
should be reverenced. He can be told of 
the power of that Being who created and 
who upholds the worlds; of the majesty of 
that Being who is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, and who knows every thing that 
is done, hears every thing that is said, in 
heaven and earth; of the holiness of that 
Being who cannot think or do wrong. 
God can easily be presented to the child’s 
mind as a great, good, and holy Being, 
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who should always be thought and spoken 
of in a reverential way. 

3. Worship of God. In the same way 
the child can be shown that God should 
be worshipped. In addition to what has 
been said, he can be told that, since we are 
the children of God, we ought to address 
him as children address a father; that we 
ought to praise him, thank him, ask his for- 
giveness, and seek his aid; that he is more 
ready to give good things to them that ask 
him than earthly parents are to give good 
gifts unto their children. 

4. Public Worship. The lesson affords 
teachers an opportunity to impress on the 
minds of their pupils the desirableness of 
maintaining a devout frame of mind while 
attending public worship. The religious 
services on Sunday should be attended as 
much for praying as for preaching, as 
much for devotion as for instruction. We 
should engage our minds and hearts in the 
devotional services, go along in thought 
with him who conducts them. We should 
feel that the psalms read and hymns sung 
are really praises and petitions to the 
throne of heavenly grace as much as our 
secret prayers. Children should be im- 
pressed with the idea that the devotional 
services of the Sunday-school are prayers, 
and that they should engage in them with 
reverence and attention. 

5. Profanity inconsistent with Piety. The 
lessun also affords teachers an opportunity 
to speak of the sin of profane swearing. 
What can be more at variance with piety 
than the profane words which many allow so 
often to proceed from their lips? How can 
he who truly loves God, or cherishes devout 
feelings towards him, take his name in 
vain? It were impossible. To say that it 
is done thoughtlessly, or merely from habit, 
is to say that he who does it has but very 
slight regard for him who is the Author of 
his being and Sustainer of his life. The 
unmindfulness of God which allows pro- 
fanity is serious wickedness. 

Profanity is an insult to man as well as 
to God. I have no more right. to speak 
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disrespectfully of God in the presence of 
others than I have to speak disrespectfully 
of their earthly friends. If I were to go 
into company and speak with disrespect of 
some dear friend of those present, I should 
be thought unfit for good society. Is he any 
better fitted for it who uses with disrespect 
the name of God? If, in the presence of 
a Christian man, I were to speak lightly of 
his earthly father, it would be thought the 
height of rudeness in me, to say the least. 
What better could be thought of it, if, in 
the presence of such a man, I were to speak 
lightly of his heavenly Father ? 


“ Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise: 


To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise.’’ 


6. Means of growing in Piely. One 
means of growing in piety is to consider 
frequently the motives to grow in it, — the 
character of God, his love and mercy to us, 
his great and constant efforts in our be- 
half; the strength, beauty, and peace of a 
holy life. Another means is to exercise 
what piety we have. All genuine acts of 
devotion tend to make us more devout. 
The true worshipper finds worship a good 
in itself, its own reward; and he wor- 
ships more and more. He uses aright his 
hours of public and private devotion, and 
they raise him nearer to his God, and into 
more intimate communion with him. 

7. An Extract on Godliness. (1.) God- 
liness is profitable to the young to restrain 
their appetites and passions, to make them 
wise and sober, and to enable them to con- 
secrate their time and their talents to the 
noblest and most important objects. 

The young are in constant danger from 
the allurements of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and, having no experience of their 
own to warn and control and guide them, 
they are ever liable to yield to temptation, 
and the sins and enemies which constantly 
beset them in their journey through the 
present world. ) 

Now let the fear of God rule in their 
hearts and influence their conduct, and 
they will be gaptous and prudent, and fear- 
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ful of entering into the way of the trans- 
gressor and sitting down in the seat of the 
scornful. They will pause and ask, ‘ How 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin 
against God?” They will shun the society 
and companionship of the idle and intem- 
perate, of the gambler and the sabbath- 
breaker, and will walk with wise men and 
those who fear God and keep his command- 
ments. 

(2.) Godliness will make them useful 
members of society, and a blessing in all the 
relations and circumstances of human life. 

(3.) Godliness will centre their affections 
on the most valuable objects; will direct 
their faculties to the noblest end, and fix 
their hopes on that which can never fade 
away. 


“ Religion with peculiar charms appears, 
Crowned with the garland of life’s blooming 
years.” 


“ Thee will I love, my joy, my crown; 
Thee will I love, my Lord, my God; 
Thee will I love, though all may frown, 
And thorns and briers perplex my road; 
Yea, when my heart and flesh decay, 


Thee shall I love in endless day.’’ 
Scheffer. 


“To love God is to bind ourselves to a 
Being who is fitted, as no other being is, 
to penetrate and move our whole hearts; 
in loving whom we exalt ourselves, in lov- 
ing whom we love the great, the good, the 
beautiful, and the infinite; and under whose 
influence the soul unfolds itself, as a peren- 
nial plant under the cheeiing sun. — Chan- 
ning. 


‘¢ But as touching brotherly love ye need 
not that I should write unto you; for ye 
yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another.” —1 Thess. iv. 9. 


If we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us, and his love is perfected in us.—1 John, 
iy. 12. 
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LESSON VII. 
BROTHERLY KINDNESS. 


Tue last lesson was on godliness, or 
piety. Its object was to impress on the 
minds of children, and all who studied it, 
that they ought to love, reverence, and wor- 
ship God, and refrain from every thing 
inconsistent with this duty. The present 
lesson is on brotherly kindness, or broth- 
erly love. Its design is to show that we 
have peculiar duties to those who belong, 
either by nature or from choice, to the 
same brotherhood —or brotherhoods, we 
should say rather, for we all belong to 
more than one —as ourselves. ‘The next 
lesson will be on charity, or to express it 
in other words, Christian love. Its object 
will be to show that we owe certain duties 
to all men, — that they are entitled to our 
sympathy and help in their misfortunes, 
our charitable judgment and good-will at 
all times. Love God, love the brethren, 
love all men, is the substance of these last 
three lessons. 

The present lesson relates to brotherly 
kindness, or, as the original word is much 
oftener translated, brotherly love. Ail of 
us are in several senses brethren. We all 
belong to several different brotherhoods, 
varying in their size, their value, and their 
claims upon us. We are, or we may be, 
brethren of the same family, of the same 
country, of the same business or profession, 
of the same church, and of the same world. 
To some of these brotherhoods we belong 
by nature and of necessity; to others we 
belong, if at all, only from choice, or as 
the result of circumstances. Let us notice 
briefly each of these five brotherhoods. 

1. The Family Brotherhood. It is evi- 
dent that by nature we are more closely 
bound to those of our own family than to 
those belonging to any other class of 
human beings. Those who have for years 
eaten at the same table with us, who have 
played, laughed, and wept with us, who 
have the same kindred that we have, and 
to so great extent the same associations, 
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who understand our excellencies, defects, 
and peculiarities so well, are of necessity 
dearer to us than strangers. We have 
some duties to them that we have not to all 
men. He who should not give the mem- 
bers of his own family the preference to 
others in the same need, who should take 
no greater interest in them, and feel for 
them no warmer affection, would violate 
nature and right. Family brotherhood is 
one of the wise provisions of God; helpful 
to humanity, and consistent with its highest 
good. 

2. The National Brotherhood. Citizens 
of the same country have certain brotherly 
relations to one another. They have cer- 
tain rights, interests, and associations in 
common. They honor and are protected 
by the same dear flag. Their fathers have 
fought and bled and died for the same 
precious freedom. They feel towards one 
another as they do not feel towards for- 
eigners, Other things being equal, we give 
our fellow-citizens the preference. If I 
were in Constantinople, and should hear of 
an American and an Englishman, both 
strangers to me, and equally in distress, 
and could help but one, it would be my 
instinctive choice and obvious duty to help 
the American. I should rightly regard 
him as a brother in a sense that the other 
was not. 

3. The Vocation Brotherhood. A broth- 
erly feeling exists to some extent among 
students in, and graduates of, the same 
school and college, soldiers who have 
served in the same army and defended the 
same flag, mechanics in the same trade, 
merchants in the same business, and pro- 
fessional men in tbe same kind of profes- 
sional life. All these classes have interests 
and associations peculiar and best known 
to themselves. They organize themselves 
to protect their interests and cherish their 
associations, and, in doing so, they do right. 
These organizations may become too sel- 
fish, exclusive, and overbearing; they may 
be too jealous of their interests, and un- 
wisely try to control matters that are 
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beyond their control; but they have their 
place, and in that place are not inconsistent 
with the good of mankind. 

4, The Christian Brotherhood. Chris- 
tians are, in a peculiar sense, brethren. 
As disciples of Jesus Christ, they have 
certain beliefs, desires, needs, and duties 
incommon. The New Testament alludes 
to them as brethren over and over again. 
‘* Brethren, pray for us,” ‘‘ Brethren, be 
steadfast,” ‘‘Salute all the brethren with 
an holy kiss,” ‘‘ Let brotherly love con- 
tinue.” It makes a great distinction be- 
tween the ‘‘ brethren” and the ‘‘ world.” 
It is evident that in the first age of the 
Christian Church the distinction between 
those who called themselves Christians 
and those who did not was much greater 
than now, for then all who did not profess 
to be Christians were either heathen or 
Jews. — It is evident that to make so great 
a distinction now and here, where all, or 
nearly all, are nominally Christian, would 
be unjust and absurd; but still there is, in 
these days, such a relationship as Chris- 
tian brotherhood, and it ought to be re- 
garded as sacred and essential. The 
Christian Church cannot well be spared. 
It cannot with safety be merged in the 
great sea of humanity. The visible Church 
has its place, ‘‘ churches” have their place. 
They may be too exclusive sometimes, too 
formal sometimes, they may try to exer- 
cise too much authority over the con- 
sciences and conduct of their members 
sometimes, but they are needed hardly less 
than in the Apostolic age. We would 
have every Christian society a church, or 
we would have within every Christian 
society a church, and we would have its 
members feel that they are a band of 
brethren and act in harmony with this feel- 
ing. We would have them not simply 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, and carry 
their children to the baptismal font, but 
reprove one another’s faults, remove one 
another’s doubts, direct one another’s steps, 
and bear one another’s burdens. We 
would have them work together in faith, 
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patience, hope, and love for one another’s 
edification, and for the upbuilding of the 
kingdom of God on earth. Suck a broth- 
erhood would not conflict with the interests 
of humanity, but promote them. 

5. The Human Brotherhood. We are 
brethren in another and a wider sense. 
Have we not all one Father? Are we not 
all children of one God? Have we not all, 
whatever our religion, nation, or condition, 
the same physical organization and the 
same mental faculties? Are we not called 
to enjoy many of the same pleasures and 
bear many of the same pains? Have we 
not innumerable wants and blessings in 
common? Will not all our bodies soon 
return to the same dust, and all our souls 
reach at last the same heavenly home? 
Ought we not, then, to feel that all men are 
our brethren, and treat them kindly, justly, 
and liberally. 

6. Hints. Let teachers examine and 
have their classes read to them the pas- 
sages of Scripture referred to in questions 
12, 13, and 14 for older scholars. They 
set forth quite distinctly the New Testa- 
ment ideas of Christian brotherhood. Our 
answers to all, or nearly all, the questions 
in the lesson, can be inferred from reading 
what we have written above. We have 
used the word brethren in a very wide 
sense. Strictly speaking, it means: 1. 
Males having the same parents; oftener 
called brothers. 2. Members of the same 
profession. 3. Members of the same 
church. 4. Members of the human race. 
In the Scriptures, the term ‘‘ brother” is 
applied occasionally to a kinsman by blood 
more remote than a 
parents. 


son of the same 


“ How blest the sacred tie that binds, 
In union sweet, according minds! 
How swift the heavenly course they run, 
Whose heart and faith and hopes are one! 


“To each the soul of each how dear! 
What jealous love, what holy fear! 
How doth the generous flame within 


Refine from earth, and cleanse from sin! 
Barbauld. 
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LESSON VIII. 


CHARITY. 


In Lesson VI., we tried to teach love to 
God, together with reverence and worship ; 
in.Lesson VII., love to Christian brethren, 
and its consistency with love to all men; 
now we try to teach that love to all men is 
one of God's great commands, and one of 
man’s great duties. By thus teaching, we 
think it probable that we carry out essen- 
tially the idea which the writer of the 
second Epistle of Peter meant to convey, 
when he said: ‘* Add to patience, godliness ; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and 
to brotherly kindness, charity.”’ 

1. Love and Charity synonymous in the 
New Testament. Says Dean Trench: 
‘©*TLove’ and ‘charity’ are used in our 
authorized version of the New Testament 
promiscuously , and, out of the sense of their 
equivalence, are made to represent one and 
the same Greek word; but, in modern use, 
‘charity’ has come almost exclusively to 
signify one particular manifestation of love, 
— the supply of the bodily wants of others, 
—love continuing to express the affections 
of the soul.’” 

Let us remember, then, that the words 
“love” and “ charity ” have the same mean- 
ing in the New Testament. The original 
word for both is the same, except that, in a 
few instances, a different word is also trans- 
lated ‘‘love.” Jn the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the word 
rendered ‘ charity” might, withZequal or 
greater propriety, be rendered ‘love; ” 
and is so rendered in almost every English 
version, except the one we are accustomed 
to use, — that of King James. All that is 
there said of ‘‘ charity” can, with as much, 
yes, with greater truth,"be said of ‘ love.” 

2. Love includes or implies Charity. As 
the two words are at present used, ‘‘ love” 
either includes or implies all that is meant 
by ‘‘ charity.” If ‘* charity ” means alms- 
giving, liberality to the poor, [gratuitous 
services to relieve them in distress, ‘‘ love,” 
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also implies this. If ‘‘ charity” means 
liberal gifts, and services to promote worthy 
public objects, this also is implied by ‘ love.” 
If charity means liberality in judging men 
and their actions, “love” also ‘‘thinketh 
‘no evil.” If ‘ charity” means kindness, 
benevolence, good-will, ‘‘ love” means as 
much. It is the broader, more comprehen- 
sive word of the two. 

We are justified, then, in introducing the 

word “love” into the present lesson, and 
making it as prominent as the word 
“* charity.” 

3. Reasons for loving all Men. Why 
should we love all men? Why not love 
simply ourselves and our own families ? 
Why not exert ourselves simply for our 
own good and that of the few closely 
related to us by ties of kindred? Why 
love or in the least concern ourselves about 
all or any of .those who live on earth, ex- 
cept the hundred or more with whom we 
are intimately connected and acquainted ? 
Why all this talk about love to all men? 
1. We should love all men, because God 
loves them. There is not a nation so 
pagan and savage that it does not share 
God’s love. There is not a man of all the 
millions who dwell on earth so poor, so 
obseure, so ignorant, or so sinful, that 
God does not love him with an everlasting 
love. He loves the rich and the poor, the 
wise and the foolish, the righteous and the 
wicked, those who know him and those who 
know him not. Now, there is nothing 
more desirable than that we should be in 
our finite way what God is in his infinite 
way; that we should love what God loves. 
2. All men are our brethren. Every man, 
no matter who he is, no matter where he 
dwells, no matter what his rank, color, or 
condition, is our brother. We talk of 
consanguinity, of blood relationship; but 
does not the same blood course through the 
veins of the Indian, the negro, the China- 
man, and ourselves? We talk of family 
ties; but have we not all one Father in 
heaven? and do we not all form one great 
family on the earth? and ought we not to 
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love all the members of this family, and 
‘‘ do good to all as we have opportunity ?” 
3. To love all men and do good to all 
will expand and warm our hearts; it 
will bless not only them, but us. The 
more we love, the nobler and better we 
shall be. The more we impart, whether 
of love or wisdom, the more we shall have. 
By loving, we get love; by doing good, 
we get good; by teaching, we are taught: 
and thus the words of the Lord Jesus are 
fulfilled, ‘‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 
“ Ceasing to give, we cease to have, 
Such is the law of love.”’ 

4. The Love of Jesus for all Men. In 
Jesus, love for the human race was the all- 
controlling sentiment and-principle. He 
went out beyond himself, out beyond 
family, out beyond country, and made 
humanity the object of his affections, 
labors, and sacrifices. He lived, taught, 
suffered, and died for the world. ‘* He 
went about doing good.” He freely gave 
his time, energy, and life to save men. 
By precept and example alike, he taught 
universal love; he taught love even to 
enemies, and showed love to them, praying 
even for his murderers. 

5. Application of the Lesson to Christ- 
mas. \Vhat we have said above of the love 
of Jesus for all men is especially applicable 
at this season, when we celebrate his 
birth. (This lesson is prepared for the 
26th of December.) What more appro- 
priate than to dwell on the thought that 
his love for men was so great that he lived 
and died to redeem them from error and 
sin, and lead them to happiness and _holi- 
ness? What more appropriate than to 
reflect on the great influence the Christian 
religion has exerted for the welfare of man- 
kind, and the blessed effects it would pro- 
duce if it were to be received into every 
heart and practised in every life? 

6. Application to the Close of the Year. 
The close of the year is peculiarly a time 
for new resolutions and efforts, that the 
new year may be begun aright. It need 
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not be said that we all ought to form new 
resolutions, and put forth new efforts to 
acquire greater love to our fellow-men, and 
that it would increase our happiness, bless 
them, and serve God. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
At a recent meeting of the Board of 


Directors of the Sunday-school Society, 
Rev. Henry W. Foote was elected secre- ” 


| tary in place of Henry P. Kidder, Esq., 


Jesus does not merely say, ‘‘ Be patient,” 
but he impressed upon his disciples the truth 
that by patience, and patience only, they 
would possess their souls, keep the mastery 
over themselves, have their powers and 
faculties under their own control, and thus 
be enabled in the most trying emergencies 
to see clearly and decide correctly. —Green- 
wood. 


‘‘ Learn patience first; for patience is the part, 
~ Of all whom time records, amount the great; 
The only gift I know, the only art, 
To strengthen up our frailties to our fate.” 
T. W. Parsons. 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


resigned; Rev. John B. Green, secretary, 
in place of John Kneeland, Esq., who de- 
clined re-election prior to the annual meet- 
ing of the Society in October; and Miss 
Georgianna Merrill director, in place of 
Miss Lucretia Crocker, declined. Rev. 
Mr. Green has since declined, so that the 
office of secretary is still vacant. We ~ 
think that Brother G. has declined a position 
second to none in importance, and for 
which he has many qualifications. 

The Board of Officers is now as follows: 
President, Rev. Henry W. Foote; Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. Edwin G. Adams, Rey. 
Warren H. Cudworth; Secretary, F 
Treasurer, J. Mason Everett; Directors, 
Rey. Charles B. Ferry, Miss Georgianna 
Merrill, Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, Rev. 
Edward H. Hall, Rev. James H. Wiggin. 


Do not dwell so long on the first part of 


the lesson as to have no time for the last. 


Do not dwell on those parts of the lesson 
which, however good in themselves, and 
adapted to some classes, will neither inter- 
est nor benefit yours. 


Bg careful to dwell on those parts of the 
lesson which are adapted to the wants of 
your class. 


Kerr to the leading ideas in the lesson, 
and, as a rule, do not have much to do 
with side issues. Do not allow your class 
to drift, but steer it. 


MAKke practical application the main 
thing, and regard definitions, illustrations, 
&c., of less importance. It should be your 
aim to quicken the heart rather than fill the 
head. 


WHO ARE THE HAPPY? 


Who are the happy, and who are the free? 
You tell me, and [ will tell thee. 

Those who have tongues that never lie, 
Truth on the lip, and truth in the eye; 
Truth in the heart to friend and foe, 

To all above, and to all below, — 

These are the happy, and these are the free! 
So let it be with thee and with me! 
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Cpa Oe Cora 8 6 DECEMBER, 1875. Lessons 5-8. 
LESSON V.— PATIENCE. 
[Dec. 5.] 


“Patience, O’tis a grace divine, 
Sent from the God of peace and love, 
That leans upon its father’s arm 
As through the wilds of life we rove.” 
RIPPON’s COLL. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; 
and to temperance, patience. —2 PETER i. 5,6. 

The trying of your faith worketh patience. But let patience have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing. — JAMEs i. 3, 4. 

Let us run with patience the race that is set before us. — HEB. xii. 1. 

And so, after he [Abraham] had patiently endured, he obtained the promise. — HEB. vi. 15. 

And let us not be weary in well-doing, for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. —GAL. vi. 9, 

I waited patiently for the Lord; and he inclined unto me and heard my cry. —Ps. xl. 1. 


CENTRAL TRUTH. -— Patience an essential element of the Christian character, 


FOR YOUNG 


1. Do you feel impatient when suffering pain ? 

2. Did you ever become impatient because some 
one plagued you ? 

3. Did you ever become impatient because you 
had a hard lesson to learn? 

4. Did you ever become im 
ing for Christmas to come? ‘ ; 

5. Do you feel better when you are impatient 
than when you are patient ? 

6. Has your impatience ever helped you? 

7. Has it sometimes made you very unhappy ? 

8. Has it sometimes troubled others ? 

9. Has it sometimes kept you from doing what 
was given you to do? 


patient while wait- 


FOR OLDER 


1. Do you think of any words that have nearly 
the same meaning as patience ? 

2. Do you think of any that have nearly the 
same as impatience ? 

3. How does patience differ from fortitude ? 
From forbearance? From perseverance? From 
resignation? From stoicism ? 

4. What three meanings has patience ? 

Jt means, (1) calm endurance of puin, reproach, 
or insult ; (2) constant effort to accomplish an ob- 
ject ; and (3), waiting without discontent for what 
we expect. 

5. Which of these meanings has it in Matt. xviii. 
262 In Luke viii. 15? In Rom. viii. 25? In 
2 Thess. i. 4? In James vy. 7-11? 

6. What Old Testament character had great 
patience? (James y, 11). 


SCHOLARS. 


10. Have you ever known anybody besides 
yourself to be impatient ? 

11. Do you like the way 
when they are in this mood 

12. How would you like to live in a world where 
everybody was impatient all the time ? 

13. Are some folks almost always patient ? 

14. How do you like such folks ? 

15. Did Jesus possess great patience ? 

16. Is God very patient toward us ? 

17. Do you think that you would be happier and 
accomplish more if you were more patient ? 

18. Do you think that you could be more pa- 
tient if you tried ? 


SCHOLARS. 


7. Will you mention some instances in which 
patience was conspicuous in the life of Jesus? 

8. Did Jesus have a great deal to “try his 
patience”? 

9. Do you think of any evidences that God is 
patient ? 

10. What is the patience of God usually called 
in the Bible? 

It is called long-suffering. 

11. Please read Ex. xxxiv. 6; Ps. Ixxxvi. 15; 
and Rom. ii. 4. 

12. Will you mention some of the bad effects 
of impatience ? 

13. Will vou mention some of the good effects 
of patience ? 

14. What are some of the means by which we 
can become more patient ? 


peeps speak and act 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


The different senses in which patience is used; 
&c.; the patience of Jesus; the patience of God 
which it may be increased. 


’ 


its relation to fortitude, forbearance, perseverance, 
importance of increasing in patience; means by 
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LESSON VI.—GODLINESS. 


‘* Happy the soul that lives on high, 
While men lie grovelling here! 
His hopes are fixed above the sky, 
And faith forbids his fear,”’ . 


[DEc. 12.] 


WATTS. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance ;. and 
to temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness. — 2 PETER i. 5, 6. 

The Lord hath set apart him that is godly for himself. — Ps. iv. 3. ‘ 

Godliness with contentment is great gain. Follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 


meekness. — 1 TiM. vi. 6, 11. 


The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men; teaching us that denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world. — Tirus 


ii. 11, 12. 


Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 


come. — 1 TIM. iv. 8. 


CENTRAL TRUTH. -— Piety indispensable to the Christian life. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What is the meaning of the word “ godli- 
ness *” ? 

Jt means piety. 

2: What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ piety ”’ ? 

It means love to Gud, reverence for him, and 
worship of hin. 

3. Is it natural for us to love persons who take 
great interest in us, and treat us with great kind- 
ness ? 

4. Would it be very wrong in us not to love 
such persons ? id 

5. Ought we to love God for the same reason 
that we ought to love them ? 

6. Ought we to love him more than them ? 

7. Do you feel respect for persons who are 
greater, wiser, and better than you? 

8. What is very great respect for others called ? 


It is called reverence. 

9. What feeling then besides love ought you 
to have towards God ? 

10. Do you think that we ought to thank per- 
sons who do us good ? 

11. Is it wrong not to thank God for the good 
he does us ? 

12. When we have violated the commands of our 
parents, what ought we to do ? 

13. When we have violated the commands of 
God, what ought we to do? 

14. Is it natural for us to ask those whom we 
love and reverence for guidance and help? 

15. Is it natural for us to ask God for guidance 
and help ? 

16. Ought children to love, reverence, and wor- 
ship God, as well as older people ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Is the word “ godly’’ often applied to people 
in this age of the world? 

2. What word often is used in its place? 

3. What is the difference between a ‘‘ pious” 
man and a “deyout’’ one? 

4, How has piety been defined in the Lesson 
for Young Scholars ? 

5. For what reasons ought we to possess piety, 
or godliness ? 

6. Ought love to God to be felt in every heart ? 

7. Will he who loves God be more likely to 
govern himself than he who does not? 

8. Will he be more likely to love God’s chil- 
dren ? 

9. Ought God to be worshipped sincerely by all 
his children ? 

10. Is it well to have stated times for private 
devotion ? 


11. Ought we, when at’church, to be as much 
naeoe ti in the devotional services as in the ser- 
mon 

12. Ought church music to be devotional, and 
ought we to engage in and listen to it with devout 
feelings ? 

13. Ought we to feel that we are praying when 
we engage in the devotional services of the Sun- 
day school ? 

14. What does Jesus teach about prayer? (Matt. 
va vii. 7-11; Luke xvii. 5, 6; xviii. 

-14). 

15. Is profanity consistent with piety ? 

16. Will you name some other reasons why we 
should avoid it? 

17. Do you think of any other conduct that is 
inconsistent with piety ? 

18. By what means can we increase our piety ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Define piety; show how it differs from morality; arises from our filial relation to God; frequently 
commended in the Scriptures, and the need of it frequently taught there; the benefits to be derived 


from it; the ways in which it can be cultivated. 
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LESSON VII.— BROTHERLY KINDNESS. 


“ Help us to help each other, Lord, 
Each other’s cross to bear. 
Let each his friendly aid afford, 
And feel his brother’s care.”’ 


[DEc. 19.] 


WESLEY’S COLL. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Add toyour faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and 
to temperance, patience ; and to patience, godliness; and _to godliness, brotherly kindness. 


—2 PETER i. 5-7. 


As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the 


household of faith. — GAL. vi. 10. 
Let brotherly love continue. 


Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them; and them 


which suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in the body. — Ep. xiii. 1, 3. 
Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. If we love one another, God dwelleth 


in us, and his love is perfected in us, 


If any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar. 


For he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen ? 
And this commandment we have from him, that he who loveth God, love his brother also. —1 Jomn iv. 


11, 12, 20, 21. 


Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 


the law of Christ. —GaL. vi. 1, 2. 


CENTRAL TRUTH. — Christians should regard themselves as a band of brethren. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What is the first sentence of the Lord’s 
Prayer ? 

2. Who is the Father of all men? 

3. If God is the Father of all men, what rela- 
tion are they to one another? 

4. How ought we to feel towards our brothers 
and sisters ? ~ 

5. How ought we to treat them? 

6. Ought we to love the Chinese and Hotten- 
tots as much as we do our brothers and sisters 
with whom we have lived and played for a great 
while? 


7. Ought we to do every thing for them that we 
do for our brothers and sisters ? 

8. Ought we to be careful not to injure or in- 
sult negroes, Indians, or foreigners, any more 
than we would our brothers and sisters? 

9. Ought we to be kind to them, and do them 
good when we have a chance ? 

10. Ought we to speak kindly to and try to help 
the poor, the sick, and the aged ? 

11. Do you think of any way in which you 
could do good to poor or sick children, or to per- 
sons old and infirin ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What are some of the senses in which the 
word ‘‘ brother ’’ is used ? 

2. Do you think that all men are brethren? 

8. Why do you think so? 

4. Is it natural to love the members of our 
own family ? 

5. Is this love consistent with love for all men? 

6. Is it natural for us to love our country and 
our countrymen ? 

7. Is such love consistent with love for all men? 

8. Is it natural for members of the same school, 
party, trade, business, or profession to associate 
themselves together, and regard themselves as 
brethren ? 

9. Are such Brotherhoods inconsistent with the 
smaller one of the family and the larger one of 
humanity ? 

10. Is it natural for those who call themselves 
disciples of Jesus Christ to feel an interest in one 
another ? 


11. Ought they to counsel, encourage, and help 
one another, and work together for the ends they 
wish to gain? 

12. What does Jesus say bearing on these 
points? (Matt. xviii. 15-17; xxiii. 8; Luke viii. 
19-21; John xy. 12). 

i8. What does Paul say? (Rom. xii. 4, 5, 10; 
xiv. 10, 13; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; Gal. vi. 1-3, 10.) 

14. What does John say? (1John ii. 9-11; iii. 
14-17.) 

15. Do you recall any thing else in the New 
Testament that relates to brotherly love? 

16. Are Christian Brotherhoods, or ‘‘ Churches,” 
consistent with the best interests of the family, 
the State, and the human race ? 

17. Are such Brotherhoods liable to become 
too exclusive, and make distinctions between 
themselves and mankind at large not warranted 
in the present age ? 

18. 1s this the peculiar danger of Unitarians ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The questions above may serve as an outline for advanced classes. 


22 SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON VIII. — CHARITY. 


“‘ This is the first and great command, — 
To love thy God above; 
And this the second, — as thyself 
Thy neighbor thou shalt love.” 
ROSCOE. 


[Dxo. 26.] 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance;and 
to temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; 
and to brotherly kindness, charity. —2 PETER i. 5-7. 

Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is good. —Rom. 
xii, 9. 

And above all things put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness. — CoOL. iii. 14. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. —Rom. xiii. 10. 

Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good ,conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned. —1 Tim. i. 5. ; 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy: but I say 
unto you love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust. — MATT. v. 43-45. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity. —1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


CENTRAL TRUTH. — Love to all men an essential trait of the Christian character. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS, 


1. What did Jesus say was the first and great 
commandment ? 

Thow shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

2. What commandment did he say was equally 
as great as this? 

Phou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

8, What story did he tell, when a lawyer asked, 
“ Who is my neighbor? ”’ 

He told the story of the good Samaritan. (Luke 
x. 25-37). 

4, Would you like to hear this story ? 

5. What feeling did Jesus say that we ought to 
have towards our enemies ? 


He said that we ought to love them. 

6. Do you think that we ought to loye every- 
body ? 

7. Do we try to do good to people whom we 


love? 


8. Do we try to think and speak of them as 


well as we can, even when they do wrong? 


9. Would the world be a great deal better than 
it is, if everybody loved everybody else? 
10. Would it do something towards making the 


world better if you were to love everybody ? 


11. How did Jesus feel towards ail men ? 
12. How does God feel towards all men ? 
13. Does he do good to the wicked? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What is one of the meanings of the word 
“charity”? ? 

It means giving to those who are in need. 

2. What is another of its meanings ? 

It means putting the best construction on the words 
and actions of others. 

8. Please read 1 Cor. xiii. 

4. Can all be said of love that is said of char- 
ity in this chapter? 

5. Do you know whether the same Greek word 
is, in our version of the New Testament, in some 
instances translated ‘‘love,’’ and in other instan- 
ces ‘‘ charity”? 

6. Does love include or imply all that is meant 
by charity ? 


7. If we love men, shall we be charitable to them 
whenever there is occasion for it 2, 

8. What are some of the reasons why we should 
love all mankind ? 

9. What is said of Jesus in Acts x. 88? 

10. What prompted him to go about doing 
good? 

11. Do we all have many opportunities to do 
good? 

12. Do we all neglect some of these opportu- 
nities ? 

13. What application can be made of this lesson 
appropriate to Christmas ? 

14. What application can be made of it appro- 
priate to the close of the year? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


_ Love includes charity; the word ‘‘charity ” less wide in its application now than when our transla- 
tion of the bible was made; motives to love all men; love to man one of the two great command- 


ments. 


